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The social policy of Fascism Influenced the schools in several
ways. The 'manly' character of the revolution required that
men more than women should teach the new generations. The
number of male teachers in elementary schools was, in 1923,
much smaller than that of women; in secondary schools the
number of women teachers was growing very quickly; the day
was approaching when even in these schools the women might
have been more numerous than the men. Except for the teach-
ing of gymnastics, there was nothing to prevent men teaching
in girls* schools and women teaching boys. The problem of
elementary-school teachers was solved by encouraging boys to
choose that career. All Training Colleges, the majority of which
had been reserved for girls, were opened to boys too; and very
soon, in 1929, fees for boys were reduced and, in the upper forms,
abolished altogether. This, with the slightly improved financial
situation of teachers and the possibility of a political career
through the O.N.B,, attracted thousands of boys; and their num-
ber was quickly coming up to that of girls in the Training Colleges.
In secondary schools some limitations were put on women
teachers. They were not allowed to apply for certain posts, such
as teachers of Latin, Greek, Italian, history, and philosophy in
Classical and Scientific Lyceums. Later on, in 1933, a decree
determined that in all competitions the number of posts might be
divided unequally between men and women; and it became even
more usual to find only a small proportion of vacancies left open
to women.
The * demographic campaign * for the increase of the birth rate
had a twofold effect on school policy. In all schools students
belonging to families with seven or more children were allowed
free education. Teachers were encouraged to get married by
means of family and children's allowances. The most drastic
measures in this connexion were taken In 1938 when it was
decreed that teachers could not go further in their career, and
persons above thirty were not allowed to compete for posts in
schools, if they were not married.
The slogan * Appeal to the masses' was not very widely applied
in education. It was not easy, however, to go much further in
popularizing the schools in Italy; or, at least, it was not a new
policy that was needed; it would have sufficed to continue the
policy which had been in existence for sixty years already. The
economic situation of Italy was such that for a State which
wanted to be "modern* education could not absorb more of the
lesources of the country than it already did. Not many people
wlbo disapproved of the spendthrift poHcy in internal and inter-
national propaganda and in military enterprises would have used